Parliamentary Government in England
Mr. Bonar Law, George V chose Mr, (now Lord)
Baldwin in preference to Lord Curzon. It is, indeed,
clear that the King's choice of a Prime Minister must be
one that commends itself to the party he is to lead. Not
all the efforts of Queen Victoria to evade the necessity of
choosing Mr. Gladstone in 1880 were successful It was
as obvious in 1908, on the resignation of Sir Henry
Campbell-Bannerman, that Mr. Asquith must be sum-
moned to succeed him as it was, in 1936, to assume that
Mr. Chamberlain must be summoned to succeed Mr
Baldwin. A King who sought to force his own nomination
upon a party in defiance of its views would find that his
nominee could not secure the support necessary to build
a Government. His discretion, therefore, is, in /act,
substantially more limited than it appears in form* It
amounts to the power, when the party leadership is,
exceptionally, in doubt, to choose between a small
number of possible names. The choice made may not be
successful; the precedent of 1880 makes it clear that the
discretion is, as it were, experimental rather than decisive
in character. It is, moreover, narrowed by the fact that,
as the choice of Mr. Baldwin in 1922 made clear, the
Prime Minister must, under modern conditions, be a
member of the House of Commons.
The nature of the party system makes it inevitable
that a Cabinet must contain at least its outstanding
^figures, so far as the Prime Minister can secure their
support. It is, however, obvious that, beyond half a dozen
persons, the Prime Minister himself has a discretion of
choice; old reputations diminish and new claims are
established to which attention must be paid. It is prob-
ably true to say that, in any Cabinet, party necessity does
not account for more than half its members; the rest
could be replaced by others without making any serious
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